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The Parchment Maker 


By Wittiam B. SpRAGUE 


[The capital letters, interspersed through the text, refer to the list of authorities at the end 
of the article. All the pictures are from Tomlinson’s ///ustrations.] 


Presumably everyone knows. that 
parchment is the skin of certain ani- 
mals, dressed in a very special manner, 
and used for various purposes, but 
principally as a writing material. Be- 
ing practically imperishable, it was, 
even after the invention of paper, still 
emploved in the preparation of impor- 
tant documents which were intended 
for permanent preservation, and of 
course it is occasionally used today for 
testimonials, diplomas, and other writ- 
ings of a sentimental character. 


The name is derived from the Latin 
pergamena, which was coined from 
Pergamus, the country where it is re- 
puted to have been first made. Eume- 
nes II (B.C. 197-159), King of Per- 
gamus, is generally credited with the 
invention, which is said to have been 
inspired by the fact that the export of 
papyrus from Egypt had been prohib- 
ited by law (A). Herodotus( B.C. circa 
450) states that the skins of animals 
were sometimes used to write upon 
(A), but does not describe the manner 
of their treatment for this purpose. 
The types of tools and methods which 
were employed in preparing parch- 
ment down to about the middle of the 
19th century date back at least to 1568, 
as evidenced by an illustration of a 
parchment maker at work, contained 
in a small volume dealing with arts 
and trades, published in Frankfort in 
that year (A). 

For the ordinary grade of parch- 
ment, such as that used for writing 
material (B), sheep skins were the 
customary choice (A, F). For the 
stoutest kinds, the skins of wolves 
were preferred for drum heads, those 
of asses for battledores, and those of 
male goats for sieves (A, B). Vellum, 
sometimes characterized as a_ fine 
grade of parchment (A, C), was made 


from the skins of suckling calves, kids 
and still-born lambs (A, b, F). The 
process of dressing the different kinds 
varied only in minor particulars (B). 
It was “necessarily a rural occupation, 
requiring to be situated on a stream of 


ScRAPING ON THE HERSE 


water, far removed from the genteel 
residences of honorable do-nothings” 
(E). 

The hair or wool was removed from 
the skin by sweating (F), which pro- 
cess was described in THE CHRONICLE, 
No. 14, page 4, or by placing the skin 
in a lime pit (A) for twenty-four 
hours (C), although this was not 
necessary in the case of vellum (C). 
After it was shaved and washed (B), 
a workman known as a skinner (F), 
stretched it upon a frame (C, D), 
called a herse (A, B, F). This con- 
sisted of two wooden uprights and 
two crossbars joined by mortises and 
tenons (B). Each of the four pieces 
was perforated with a series of small 

(Continued on page 2, column 1) 


The Skewer and Its 
Hanger 


By Lawrence RoMAINE 


This may be a dull subject for most 
people, to be sure, but it is one with 
a great number of rather fascinating 
angles. The hunting of these ancient 
meat fasteners calls forth a truth, 
often mentioned, that there is no cri- 
terion of value in the world of col-' 
lecting. I have been offered skewers 
from the forges of the best smiths for 
nothing, for a nickel, for a dollar and 
for five dollars. The holders or “hang- 
ars, as I have facetiously termed them, 
lead one up an even more ridiculous 
ladder of prices. The small collection 
pictured have cost me from fifty cents 
to five dollars and yet I know of two 
now offered at twelve and at thirty- 
five dollars, respectively. However, 
these notes are not meant to be a dis- 
sertation on values, even though the 
scientific significance to the student 
may amount to even less. 

Neither the encyclopedia nor the 
dictionary give very satisfactory in- 
formation as to the first use of skew- 
ers. It is common knowledge that 
they have been used for many centur- 
ies and probably, in one form or an- 
other, date back to the first cooking of 
meats. The first ones were probably 
whittled from wood and the next de- 
velopment is here shown. When the 
holders were first made must also be 
guess work. I imagine that at first 
there was but one in the kitchen, but 
that later considerations of conven- 
ience called for a half dozen. More 
than likely, being small bits of iron, 
the housewife often mislaid them, 
hence the demand for a holder. The 
suggestion was turned over to the 
village smith, depending on his origi- 
nality, and we find his various designs 
in the cut. The center holder in the 
second row is nothing but a heavy 
piece of round iron twisted about on 

(Continued on page 3, columi 1) 
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(Continued from page 1, column 2) 


holes (A, B) in each of which was a 
peg (A) of boxwood, or sometimes an 
iron bolt (B). The skinner first either 
formed a series of wads around the 
edges of the skin “by making a small 
fold and rolling up a shred of skin in 
this fold” (A), or cut, at each of 
several points around the edges, a 
series of four to Six slits, using a 
“tool like a carpenter's chisel,” and 
threaded iron skewers through these 
slits (B). He then tied one end of a 
piece of twine to each of the wads 
(A) or the skewers (B), as the case 
might be. The other end of each piece 
of twine was then passed through a 
hole in one of the pegs or bolts, and 
the latter twisted to wind up the 
twine (A, B), much as a musical in- 
strument is tuned (B). Sometimes a 
key, similar to those used today by 
piano tuners, accomplished the final 
tightening (B). With great care to 
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prevent wrinkles, the skin was thus 
stretched (A, B), “more in length 
than in breadth, from the custom of 
the trade; though extension in breadth 
would be preferable in order to reduce 
the thickness of the part opposite the 
backbone” (B). 

The herse was then set up (A) and 
fixed (B) against a wall, with a shelf 
just above it to hold the workman’s 
tools and have them ready to hand 
(B). The scraping implement used 
by the skinner is referred to as “an 
iron instrument” (C), or an “iron 
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circular knife” (D), but more spe- 
cifically as a “‘half-moon knife,” (A, 
B, F), with a semi-circular blade and 
double handle. See illustration. It 
is described as “double-edged,” (A, 
B),— presumably meaning that the 
blade was bevelled on both sides, — 
and was kept sharp with a steel (B). 
It was held in both hands (A, B), 
with the blade at right angles to 
the skin (B), against which it was 
pressed (A), and carefully and re- 
peatedly moved from the top to the 
bottom (B). The flesh side was first 
scraped (A), and the herse was then 
turned over (B), and the grain side 
similarly treated (A) “with the tool 
inverted so as to run no risk of cut- 
ting the epidermis” (B),— whatever 
that may mean. The skin was thus 
cleaned of “fleshy substances,” dirt 
and slime (A, F), all of which was 
used for making glue (B). 

The next process was known as 
grinding (A, B, F) or grounding (E). 
The herse was placed in a horizontal 
position on trestles (A) or tressels 
(F), and the skin sprinkled on the 
flesh side with finely powdered chalk 
(A, B, C) or slaked lime (A, B, F), 
and then rubbed “in all directions” 
with a piece of pumice (A,B,D), the 
surface of which had first been made 
perfectly flat by the use of a sand 
stone (B). The grain side was ground 
only for vellum and the finest grades 
of parchment (B), and no chalk or 
lime was used (A, B, F). The skin 
was then drained (A, C, F) by passing 
the knife over it again (A, C, D), 
which served to whiten it (A, F), and 
rubbed with powdered chalk on both 
sides (A, F), with a piece of lamb 
skin with the wool left on (A, D), 
which raised upon it a white down or 
nap (A). 

Still stretched upon the herse, the 
skin was then removed to a covered 
shed to dry (A) and carefully pro- 
tected from sun and frost (B). In 
warm weather, it was frequently 
dampened with a wet cloth (A. B) to 
prevent its drying too quickly (B) and 
further stretched by turning the pegs 
(A, B). The chalk was removed with 
the woolly side of the lamb skin (A, 
B), and after being taken from the 
herse, the wads to which the strings 
were tied, were trimmed off (A). 

The parchment maker (A, F), some- 
times known simplv as the maker (E), 
or scraper (B), then commenced an 
operation called paring (C. D). He 
“mounts the skin upon a frame like 
the herse, but extends it merely with 
cords, without skewers or pins, and 


supports it generally upon a piece of 
raw calf skin, strongly stretched; the 
tail of the skin being placed toward 
the bottom of the frame” (B), which 
was called the summer (D, E) or sum- 
ner (A, F). His paring implement 
has been described as “a sharp circu- 
lar knife” (A, F) and as “an edged 
tool of the same shape as the fleshing 
knife, but larger and sharper” (B, D). 
This was passed in an oblique direc- 
tion (A, B) “downwards” (B) over 
the grain side only (A, B), thus re- 
ducing the thickness of the skin by 
about one-half (A, C, D); if both 
sides were scraped, the parchment 
would be too thin (B). 


PARING ON THE SUMMER 


The skin was then laid on a bench 
or form (A), or “oblong plank of 
wood in the form of a stool (B), 
which was covered with parchment 
and stuffed with flock (A, E) or wool 
(B), to form an elastic cushion (B), 
and its “outside surface” was rubbed 
with very fine pumice (B) to remove 
any minor roughnesses (A,D,F). Any 
small holes were mended by cutting 
their edges thin and sticking over them 
small pieces of parchment with gum 
water (A, B, F). Green was the only 
color which was applied to parch- 
ment, and this was produced with a 
solution of verdigris (A, B, F). The 
outer surface was polished with white 
of egg or mucilage of gum arabic (A, 
B, F). 

AUTHORITIES 


(A) Cyclopedia of Useful Arts, Charles 
Tomlinson (London, 1852), Vol. II, p. 377. 
(B) Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures and 
Mines, Andrew Ure (New York, 1850), p. 


948-9. (C) The American Artist's Manual, 
James Cutbush (Philadelphia, 1814), see 
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Thousand Receipts in All the Useful and 
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Skewers 
(Continued from page 1, column 3) 


the anvil. The top three took thought 
and quite a time to turn out. Some 
others were fancier and much larger, 
having hearts cut out of the center 
and scroll work upon them. 


Although I can find no mention of 
the skewer holders, the skewers them- 
selves were imported from England 
as early as the first American news- 
papers, for one finds advertisements 
to this effect. Old ledgers of the 
village smith, who made everything 
from “hair irons” to carriages, tell of 
skewers, but I can find only one entry 
concerning a holder. Newspapers of 
the eighteen - thirties announce the 
making of skewers in quantity. These 
were cut out and punched just as were 
the HL hinges announced by the 
“Hinge Manufactury” of this period. 
Next came the wire ones, undoubtedly 
used up to the present time. 

All of the examples here pictured 
came from New England; from left 
to right, those in the top row, from 
Cape Cod, Maine and New Hampshire, 
and those in the bottom row from 
Mansfield, Taunton, and Foxboro, 
Mass. Each holder is _ delicately 
wrought, and every chance for a rat 
tail or curled finial has been taken 
care of with a fine finesse, except the 
center one, in the bottom row. The 
examples at either end of the bottom 
row are unusual and most collectors 
and dealers would not call them 
skewer holders. The one at the left, 
with the meat hook hanging from it, 
carried its history with it, and the 
other is my own conjecture. The latter 
was driven into the plaster between 
the brick next the oven. These two 
are perhaps the most unusual, al- 
though those in the top row are the 
best specimens of workmanship, with 
little lines of decoration, bevelled 
edges, and a star stamped in the one 
at the extreme right. 

I first noticed these insignificant 
bits of iron in 1925, on 57th Street, 
New York City. The detail excited 
my acquisitive instinct, the prices 
whetted my appetite and I searched 
near and far. When “American Tel. 
and Tel. common” hit 300 a share, 
skewer holders hit seventy-five and a 
hundred dollars each. I found the 
first one within my means, as a poor 
newspaper man, at the “peak” in 1929, 
in an old barn in Whitehouse, New 
Jersey. It was given to me with the 
usual history of “grandmother this 
and grandmother that’ and I had to 


insist on paying five dollars for it. The 
thrill in that discovery was worth 
more than a share of any stock on the 
Soard. 

I fear I have not imparted any 
great amount of knowledge. The 
making of skewers and their holders 
was never a very large industry. It 
has most interest before it came under 
the head of “mass production”, as in 
the case of most collected items. I 
am leaving out detail that others may 
be able to supply. The different sizes 
shown must have a definite significance 
to the connoisseur and the chef. They 
must have each managed their own 
victim, from the smallest for the 
squab to the longest for the roasts. 


SKEWERS AND HANGERS 


Knowledge (in which I am lacking) 
is power, but the power of the skewer 
and the holder lay in the arm of our 
friend, the mighty New England 
blacksmith. 


The Salem Gazette, in 1798, carried 
the advertisement of Samuel Dennis, 
Coppersmith and Brazier, offering cop- 
per ship’s stoves and funnels, cam- 
boosges (ship’s hearths), and binnacle 
lamps. In the Boston Gazette for 1800 
and 1801 are found various advertise- 
ments of the following articles: “cabin 
stoves of cast iron, wrought iron and 
copper,” “round, fluted and diamond 
obelisk close stoves, very handsome 
patterns,” “urn stove, suitable for en- 
try or hall,” “Rumford grates and bath 
stove grates.” —L.L.T. 


Wooden Bowls 


By Mary EarLte GouLp 


Two years ago, an article appeared 
in the CHRONICLE under my name — 
an amateur collector of New England 
wooden ware. I had the courage to 
tell of my own experiences and my 
knowledge of the history as far as I 
had ventured. A criticism immediately 
followed that “I knew very little of 
the wooden ware that lay about in 
New York State and in Pennsylvania.” 
This was true — my collection centers 
in New England. 

Two years have lapsed. My re- 
search seems more endless than when 
I first began and my collection is grow- 
ing steadily. Many rare pieces are 
coming to me, which are rounding out 
the collection as a whole. 

As my first book progresses, two 
outstanding features are impressed 
upon me—the early history of the 
home life of our New England ances- 
tors and the study of the trees and 
wood. Too little has been recorded of 
the life in the kitchens, for in that part 
of the home the days were spent in 
labor, eating, and in social visits, and 
the nights in sleeping by the huge fire- 
place. 

The study of wood is extremely dif- 
ficult but most interesting. A wood 
worker has supplied me with a set of 
thirty-odd pieces of wood, finished, 
shaped and stamped, of the commonly 
used trees. This, with the actual piece, 
whether it be a chair or a rolling pin, 
is enabling me to describe wood. The 
list of the trees used in wooden ware 
includes pine, maple (curly and birds- 
eye), chestnut, ash, oak, walnut, bass- 
wood, hickory and beech. 

My attention now is centering on 
burls and bowls. Fate still stands me 
in stead and I am to be the owner of 
several growths cut from trees in and 
about Worcester. These are found on 
the elm, the birch, the oak, the ash and 
the maple. They do not seem confined 
to any special tree, but come when a 
tree has been bruised, which makes 
the “tumor” start to grow. 

The Indian, with his tree lore, 
showed the white man how to use this 
growth and the hand-hewn bowls and 
later the lathe-turned bowls are seen 
in the collections of all connoisseurs 
interested in wood. 

The term “burl” and “burly” has 
been used rather loosely. Any piece 
of wooden ware that is mottled or 
curly has this description attached to 

(Continued on page 6, column 2) 
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Farm Implements of the 
18th Century 


(Continued from last issue) 

SPRINGE, a device made of twisted 
wire to catch birds or other small 
animals. 

SwatH Rake, a rake about two 
yards long with iron teeth and a bearer 
in the middle to which a man fixes 
himself with a belt, and when he has 
gathered as much as his rake will hold, 
he raises it and begins again. Complete 
Farmer. 

TROWEL, a tool which is of great 
use and advantage in gardening, es- 
pecially in transplanting small and 
tender plants, as by taking up a ball 
of earth about their roots, it prevents 
injury to the plants. It is made like 
the trowel used by bricklayers, except- 
ing that it is hollowed into the shape of 
a large gouge. 

Van, or FAN, an instrument for 
cleaning corn from its chaff. Wind is 
always ‘the chief agent in this business, 
the air being so little lighter than the 
chaff that w hen put in a brisk motion 
it drives it away to such a distance as 
to separate it effectually from the corn. 
An artificial wind is to be preferred 
for this purpose to that which is nat- 
ural. It blows not evenly nor con- 
stantly and therefore it frequently dis- 
appoints the winnower. When the wind 
blows, the weather is not always fair, 
or if fair, it is often so cold or damp 
that the health of the workman is ex- 
posed. For these reasons, the common 
fan was invented. But the working it 
is laborious and the operation of clean- 
ing the grain is slow and tedious. To 
avoid these inconveniences the Dutch 
have invented a machine which may 
be termed a winnowing mill. It is a 
fan enclosed in a case or box and oc- 
cupies half its cavity. It consists of 
boards or flaps fastened to an axis 
which is turned by a winch. The other 
half of the box has a sloping floor on 
which the grain falls from the hopper 
above it. The grain passes down and 
runs off from the lower edge of the 
floor, while the force of the confined 
air, driven by the fan, carries the chaff 
over the top of the floor which falls 
in a heap at a distance from the corn. 
The hopper hangs by strings upon four 
pegs and the necessary motion is com- 
municated to it by the hand that turns 
the fan. See the Complete Farmer, 
under the article Thrashing. A great 
deal of the most disagreeable work is 
prevented by the use of this machine, 
the cost of which is but a trifle. The 
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workman may use it within doors in 
all weathers and he will escape being 
stuffed and incommoded by the dust 
which is found very hurtful in the old 
way of fanning. Nor will he be in any 
danger of catching cold. 

WAGGON, a carriage or cart mounted 
on four wheels. Waggons answer 
much the same ends as common carts, 
but are greatly to be preferred espec- 
ially in journeying, as they are quite 
necessary for horse teams, especially 
when the horses are harnessed by two 
and two as they ought to be in large 
teams. And if oxen are used, they 
should be harnessed in the same man- 
ner as horses. The advantages of wag- 
gons are especially these two: (1). 
They are far less fatiguing to the oxen 
than carts because they have to bear 
only the weight of the tongue upon 
their necks, whereas in carts and on 
descending ground, the oxen are 
crushed to death, as it were, with bear- 
ing a great part of the load, or in as- 
cending a hill, the load pulls their 
necks upwards, so that they are almost 
choked and rendered incapable of 
drawing the load. Bulky loads, such 
as hay and the like, produce these bad 
effects in the greatest degree. (2). 
Waggons are better for the roads, as 
the wheels do not make so deep im- 
pressions in the ground as those of 
carts. The load bearing equally on 
four wheels, each wheel bears but half 
so much weight as one wheel of a 
cart. Consequently, a waggon aed 
presses the ground with but half the 
force of a cart wheel and therefore 
penetrates to but half the depth, sup- 
posing the tires in both to be of equal 
breadth. If teamsters used only wag- 
gons on our roads, the roads would 
soon be found to be greatly mended, 
as they would be freed from those 
deep ruts which are so disagreeable 
and dangerous to travellers. 

WHEEL, a simple machine consisting 
of a round piece of matter revolving 
on an axis. It is one of the principal 
mechanick powers. As the farmer has 
much occasion for using wheel car- 
riages, something ought to be said of 
wheels in a work of this kind. And 
perhaps the following observations 
may be advantageous to those who 
have been the most destitute of in- 
formation. (1). The wheels of car- 
riages must be exactly round. For if 
the nave were out of the centre, the 
wheel in turning would be affected in 
the same manner upon plain ground as 
other wheels are where the ground is 
uneven and the difficulty of the 
draught is in the same manner in- 


creased. For this reason, wooden 
wheels which are designed to go on 
roads should always be shod with iron; 
because those which are not, by wear- 
ing faster in some parts of the rim 
than in others, soon lose their circular 
form and become harder to draw, jolt- 
ing up and down on the most level 
way. (2). The felloes or the rim must 
be at right angles with the naves or 
hub, notwithstanding the inclination of 
the spokes; for otherwise the wheels 
will not move regularly in the ruts. 
but form a crooked track upon the 
ground, just as it does when the axis 
is too small to fill the hole or boxes in 
the nave. This is as really detrimental 
to the going of the wheels as their 
being out of round. The spokes in this 
case will not be all equally inclined to 
the nave and the wheel will have the 
less strength and will be more liable 
to be broken in moving upon an un- 
even place. (3). The spokes must be 
so set in the nave as to incline out- 
wards. This would be needless and 
wrong if wheels were always to be 
moved on a perfect plane, for they 
would bear the load perpendicularly. 
But as wheels must often go upon un- 
even places and fall into holes and 
ruts, and as the wheel that is lowest 
bears a greater part of the load than 
the others, and sometimes almost the 
whole of it, it is necessary that the 
wheel should become perpendicular at 
the moment of its sinking in the part 
under the nave. Dishing wheels are 
also less liable to be overset than per- 
pendicular ones, but this might be pre- 
vented by using a longer axle. (4). 
The axle must be at right angles with 
the shaft or tongue of a cart or wag- 
on. Otherwise it will not move straight 
forwards in the track or directly after 
the team, but sideways. But the axle 
should be so set in the naves that the 
wheels may be gathering forward, as 
it is called, that is, that the fore parts 
of the rims may be a little nearer to- 
gether than the hinder parts. Other- 
Wise the wheels will not so easily keep 
in the ruts, as will appear evidently 
to anyone that takes notice of their 

going. And the axle is usually so in- 
serted into the naves that the wheels 
gather at the bottom. This evidently 
gives an advantage to the axle, as the 
wood, in fitting it to the holes of the 
naves, is not cut across the grain on 
the under side, it is not so liable to be 
broken by the weight of the load. 
Whether there be any other advantage 
in it, I do not determine. But it is 


certain that in this case the spokes in 
(Continued on page 6, column 1) 
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Our Purpose 


The purpose of the association is to 
encourage the study and better under- 
standing of early American industry, 
in the home, in the shop, on the farm, 
and on the sea, and especially to dis- 
cover, identify, classify, preserve and 
exhibit obsolete tools, implements, 
utensils, instruments, vehicles, appli- 
ances and mechanical devices used by 
American craftsmen, farmers, house- 
wives, mariners, professional men and 
other workers. 


Dues 


The annual dues are one dollar, pay- 
able September first, for the year im- 
mediately ensuing. The Chronicle for 
the current year is sent to all members 
without additional charge. Many of 
the back numbers may be secured from 
the Treasurer for 20c each. For fur- 
ther information, address any of the 
officers. 


Cisual &ducation 


By Hannau S. Dopce 


Interest in implements of early 
American industry is rapidly spread- 
ing. When a hand-wrought tool in 
wood or iron appears at a summer 
auction, the bidding is lively, but an- 


alysis of this bidding is not always 
encouraging. Certain items,—cobblers 
benches, ox yokes, and chopping bowls 
—to which, as has been demonstrated 
ad nauseum, three turned legs may 
be attached, cause violent reaction in 
the crowd, and other popular articles, 
loaded on a waiting station-wagon, are 
foreordained to be adapted, sometimes 
contorted, to modern uses in camps or 
tea shops. Certain New England home- 
steads have become the playhouses of 
owners with no imagination for the 
real lives that were so earnestly lived 
in them, in the days when the making 
of household furniture and fabrics 
were creative arts. 

However, there is also an increasing 
number of serious collectors who are 
not picking up single implements, as 
curiosities or for decoration, but are 
attempting to form groups of tools 
which will actually demonstrate indus- 
trial processes. These people are pre- 
paring material which is calculated to 
stimulate a better understanding of 
American history. 

Perhaps the most popular slogan 
among modern teachers is that of 
Visual Education. Experience has 
proved that no word description or 
picture will give the sense of reality 
that is produced by contact with ob- 
jects. This is true of objects which 
are studied purely for beauty; perhaps 
it is even more the case when they 
have a demonstrable function. A child 
who saw the picture of a woodpecker 
would get no such impression of the 
action of his bill as when he saw the 
bird at work. The picture of an old 
apple-corer would never become part 
of his experience as would the tool it- 
self, especially if it were to core an 
apple in his presence. 

The Norwich Free Academy, of 
which the Slater Museum is a depart- 
ment, is making extensive use of visual 
material. Only two schools in the world 
have a museum building as part of 
the plant and, with this equipment, 
the Academy is in a position to prove 
the value of this method of teaching. 
Museum material is also used in this 
way by the surrounding grade schools, 
notably the rural schools for about a 
thirty-five mile radius. 

In a school in which classical, com- 
mercial and art courses are taught, a 
wide range of illustrative material can 
be used. Our American collection 
serves several departments, notably 
those of history, civics, home eco- 
nomics, art and English. Our Amer- 


ican material comprises products, i.e., 
furniture, weaving, pottery, glass and 
iron work, with a small group of tools 
and implements. The more .primitive 
periods are those that we have at- 
tempted to represent. 

With this approach, the value of 
industrial objects for illustration is 
evident, for in every country and 
epoch the spirit of the people is re- 
flected in their products. This has 
never been truer than in the products 
of the American colonists. The simple 
sturdy lines of their furniture and 
tools, the lovely proportions and the 
sense of design shown in fabric or 
pottery or iron work, are typical of the 
people who made them. The objects 
of household art made by the settlers 
have become museum treasures, and 
this has been the influence which has 
brought modern American industrial 
art into a better day. In the early days 
of machinery, it was very much the 
fashion to place the blame for all the 
atrocious industrial products that 
flooded that market on the machine. 
It was the museums that came to the 
rescue. They maintained that there 
was a brain behind every machine, and 
that the beauty of the product de- 
pended on the design, just as much 
when it was woven by our grand- 
mothers on a hand loom as when it is 
made in a mill. They pleaded for good 
designers who should absorb the les- 
son of honest construction and fine 
lines which is to be found in the early 
products, but, instead of copying the 
objects, should do what those old de- 
signers did,—develop work that was 
the outcome of their own day and its 
needs. This is the influence that has 
caused the tremendous improvement in 
modern industrial products. We no 
longer need to plead for the preserva- 
tion of the products themselves. The 
day in which they were junked is long 
past, but the number of collectors who 
are intelligently preserving the tools 
is still very limited. 

In the sturdy days of the settlers, 
small boys pursued their work about 
the farm in copper-toed high boots 
made to order. Some of these boots, 
preserved, still speak eloquently of 
pioneer life. It seems incongruous to 
find the cobblers bench serving as a 
tea table or cocktail stand. From the 
point of view of an educator, tools and 
implements should be preserved and 
shown as tools. That is why we have 
been so interested here in the work of 


the Early American Industries Asso- 
ciation. 
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Farm Implements 
(Continued from page 4, column 3) 


the lower part of the wheel, which 
have the whole pressure of the load, 
will be nearer to a perpendicular sit- 
uation while on level ground, which 
seems to be some advantage. But the 
lower spokes ought in no part of a 
sidling road to lean outwards. For 
this will put both the axle and the 
wheel to a great strain. (5). High 
wheels are more easily drawn than 
low ones. They have less resistance 
from friction, supposing the axle to 
be of the same size as in low wheels, 
which ought to be supposed, the load 
being the same. For a wheel that has 
double the circumference of another 
will make but one turn while the 
other makes two; consequently, the 
first will have but half so much fric- 
tion to overcome as the second. High 
wheels have also the advantage of low 
ones in surmounting obstacles, as 
every spoke acts as a lever in moving 
the wheel forward, and as a longer 
spoke removes the power to a greater 
distance from the weight. And high 
wheels easily pass over holes into 
which small ones would sink; and the 
impression they make upon soft 
ground is not so deep as that which 
is made by small ones as a greater 
portion of their rim is always in con- 
tact with the soil. It is objected that 
a cart with high wheels is more apt 
to overturn. This inconvenience might 
be easily removed by fastening the 
lower timbers of the cart to the under 
side of the axle as in some parts of 
this country has been practiced for a 
long time, particularly in coal carts. 
Another objection to high wheels is 
that they make the cattle draw too 
high. This may receive the same an- 
swer as the former. Or they may be 
made to draw low by fixing the traces 
to arms made for the purpose, reach- 
ing as far below the axle as any one 
pleases. (6). The fore and hinder 
wheels of a waggon should be of 
equal height in order to render the 
draught as easy as possible, as Dr. 
Desaguliers proved by experiments. 
(7). All persons who use the same 
roads should place their wheels at the 
same distances from each other. For 
he who does not observe this caution, 
but makes them go two or three inches 
wider or narrower, will find that he 
must carry a less load than others do 
in proportion to the strength of his 
team. Lastly, broader rims than those 
which are in common use would be 
more conducive to the goodness of the 
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roads if all who drive teams in the 
same roads would agree to be confined 
to the same breadth. For the broader 
the rim, the less the wheels will sink 
into the soil; but the narrower the rim, 
the deeper the ruts will be made. See 
the article, Cart. 

Yoak, or YOKE, a wooden instru- 
ment with which oxen are coupled to- 
gether by their necks and by which they 
draw. The parts of a yoke are a cross 
tree, which should be made of white 
maple, the bows, and the staple and 
ring. The cross tree should be made 
of a crooked form, that the oxen may 
draw partly by the bows; for if it were 
straight, the bows would not press 
their shoulders at all. If one of the 
oxen be stronger than the other, as it 
commonly happens, the staple should 
not be inserted in the centre, but a 
little nearer to the bow of the stronger 
ox. Short yokes are best for the ease 
of drawing, but if the oxen learn to 
crowd or to draw from each other, 
they should be put to work in a long 
yoke till they are cured of such ill 
habits. The bows should be made of 
the toughest of wood and that which 
is very strong and stiff when seasoned, 
such as hickory or white oak, and be 
well fitted to their necks. And a bow 
should be large, about an inch and 
a half for large oxen, not only for 
strength, but because it will be easier 
to the ox. The principal use of the 
ring is to receive the end of the tongue 
of a cart or sled. This gives the oxen 
command of the carriage. 

ZAPETINO, the Italian hoe. This 
instrument is a small hoe at one end 
and has two prongs at the other. It 
is sometimes made with an eye for the 
insertion of the handle; sometimes 
with a shank to drive into the handle. 
With one end of this instrument weeds 
are cut up in gardens; with the other, 
roots are drawn out and the ground 
loosened to the depth of five or six 
inches. 


Wooden Bowls 


(Continued from page 3, column 3) 


it falsely. Curly maple and birdseye 
maple are distinct forms of maple and 
are characterized by the curly wave 
and the little eyes, both abnormal 
growths. The wood taken from the 
burl is described as having a peppered 
look or being speckled. In some trees, 
it shows tangled rings rather than 
speckles. It can be heavy or light in 
weight, depending entirely on the tree 
from which it was taken. A table of 


the weight per cubic foot of the dif- 
ferent woods is quite necessary to have 
on hand when intelligently learning the 
kinds of wood. 

So comes the knowledge that all 
bowls which appear to be made from 
the burl or tumor growth are not al- 
ways of that part. There is the crotch 
of the tree, the joint of a limb and the 
tree, the gnarly base of the tree and 
the twisted roots. These four parts 
were used as much as the growth when 
a bowl was to be made. A real student 
of wood can learn, through studying 
the various bowls, just where the wood 
was taken. The rings of the tree often 
show in the bowls and again the core 
or heart can be seen. A bowl cut from 
the burl has quite a different appear- 
ance from those taken from the other 
parts mentioned. 

From first thinking that a bowl is 
a bowl, the knowledge comes that there 
are bowls for all purposes and made in 
many shapes. There are the eating 
bowls with diameters of three inches 
to ten inches; those very shallow and 
those like our modern bowls. The salt 
bowls are small in size. The butter 
bowls, in which the butter was worked, 
are shallow and have sharp turned 
sides, almost at right angles. The 
grease bowl, which held the fats, is 
also shallow and can be told from the 
extreme dark color of the wood be- 
cause of the penetrating grease. The 
main serving bowl and the round chop- 
ping bowl are similar, — deep and of 
good size. Their original use can 
never be determined, whether for eat- 
ing or chopping. It would seem as if 
every bowl felt the chopping knife 
sooner or later. Various work bowls 
are smaller. The oblong chopping bowls 
are also found in burl and a large 
bread trough of burl is in a private 
collection. Many other pieces in this 
collection of wooden ware are made of 
burl but the descriptions above are of 
the bowls. 

If all the owners of collections could 
only know the joy, and feel the need, 
of research work, how wonderfully 
blest the next generations would be. 
Too much of the old history is lost, 
untold, and the actual pieces have been 
so carelessly destroyed. Mere hobbies 
or pastimes should expand; then the 
owner will not only be rewarded with 
happiness but will contribute informa- 
tion to a group who are seeking it. 

[Miss Gould is an enthusiastic col- 
lector and student of early New Eng- 
land wooden ware. She will welcome 
correspondence on the subject. — Ep.] 
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Membership 


Membership lists should be amended 
as follows: (N) indicates new mem- 
ber; (S) indicates non-member sub- 
scriber; (Ch) indicates change of ad- 
dress ; (D) indicates decease. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston: Taylor, William Davis, 8 Fairfield 
St. (N) 
New JERSEY 
Florham Park: Conlon, Miss Martha (N) 
East Orange: Banks, Mrs. Harvey W., 533 
N. Arlington Ave. (N) 
Passaic: Fairchild, Mrs. Paul H., 87 Boule- 
vard (N) 
New York 
Kinderhook: Van Alstyne, Miss Elizabeth 
K., Stuyvesant Road (N) 
New York: Fairchild, Paul H. (D) ; Howe, 
Percival S., Jr. (Ch to 40 Worth St.) 


Missouri 


St. Louis: Upson, Walter 
Waterman Ave.) 


(Ch to 6650 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Easton: Odenwelder, Asher J., Jr.. 45 S. 
Fourth St. (N) 
8 


The Questionnaire 


A questionnaire recently received has 
been tabulated as follows (for Key, 
see No. 21): 

New JERSEY 
East Orange: Mrs. Harvey W. Banks (C), 
533 N. Arlington Ave. Collects KH, LD. 


Interested in early New Jersey mills. Wants 
LP. Write *. Visit. 


Coal Oil 
By G. A. R. GoyLe 


The large-scale trade in petroleum 
in the United States dates from the 
first determinable effort of Edwin L. 
Drake, who in 1859 was drilling for 
oil on Oil Creek in the neighbourhood 
of Titusville, Pennsylvania. When a 
depth of 69% feet had been reached 
the shaft filled with oil and the out- 
put of about twenty barrels a day 
proved that oil could be found by 
drilling for it. The spread of the news 
attracted many enterprising people to 
that region and, by the end of 1860, 
more than two thousand wells had 
been sunk. However, petroleum was 
known and used for lighting purposes 
in America long before that time.: 

The Seneca Indians held their yearly 
meetings by the light of ignited oil 
oozing from the ground, and, by the 
name of Seneca Oil or Genesee Oil, it 
became renowned as a specific for 
rheumatism and a liniment for other 


ailments. The first report of American 
coal oil came from the Franciscan 
monk Joseph de la Roche d’Allion, in 
1632, according to Sagard, Histoire du 
Canada, Paris, 1866, 

As early as 1797, William Askew, 
a large land trader of the southern 
states, sent one Andrew Quigley to 
Kentucky to gather all the oil from 
the spring on Drake’s Creek and bring 
it to Redstone Old Fort or to Berke- 
ley County, Virginia, to be disposed of 
to the best advantage. The contract 
for this deal was printed in the March, 
1931, number of the Publications of 
the Genealogical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania. In Ohio and West Virginia, in 
the region of the Kanawha River, 
springs of petroleum have furnished 
from fifty to a hundred barrels yearly, 
since 1836. 

In the State Book of Pennsylvania 
(Philadelphia, 1846), it is recorded 
that, from the banks of Oil Creek, on 
which Titusville is situated, “‘a species 
of oil exudes and may be seen on the 
surface of the water some distance 
down the stream. The oil is burned in 
lamps, and is also in some repute for 
its medicinal qualities.” 

In 1847, James Young, of Glasgow, 
successfully refined a mineral oil 
found in a coal mine in Derbyshire, 
and obtained a product well suited for 
lighting and lubrication. After the oil 
was exhausted, he distilled a bitumin- 
ous shale with equal success. In 1854, 
his sales in England amounted to 
£100,000 and, in the same year, an 
establishment was started in New 
York, using Young’s patents. The suc- 
cess of Young's refined petroleum cre- 
ated a demand in America for the 
natural oil and, in 1857, some quan- 
tities of it, under the name of “carbon 
oil”, were brought from Pennsylvania 
to New York, and, in the following 
year, exported to Europe. 

The knowledge of petroleum in the 
old world goes back to remote antiqu- 
ity. It is said that the Egyptians util- 
ised it for embalming their dead. In 
old Persia, the priest fed with petrol- 
eum the holy fire which they wor- 
shipped. The place where it burned 
was called the place of atonement, 
“nephtar’’, and from this is derived 
our technical term naphtha for refined 
petroleum. 

The springs of natural oil on Zakyn- 
thos, one of the Ionian Islands, were 
known even to Herodotus (circa 490- 
409 B.C.), and Plutarch, in the first 
century of our era, describes a burn- 
ing lake near Ecbatana, the capital of 


ancient Media. Pliny, at about the 
same time, speaks of the natural oil of 
Agrigentum, Sicilian Oil, which was 
burned in lamps for illumination. 
This use has apparently persisted in 
Italy until quite modern times, for 
travellers in the 18th century have re- 
ported that petroleum found at Ami- 
ano, near Parma, was used for light- 
ing purposes in several Italian cities, 
notably in Genoa. 

The earliest information of the oil 
wells at Baku, on the Caspian Sea, 
comes from Arabian historians in the 
10th century, and Marco Polo, who 
had heard of it, says “This oil is not 
good to use with food, but ‘tis good to 
burn, and is also used to anoint camels 
that have the mange.” The Arabian 
alchemist Aldimeschqi (1256 to circa 
1330, A.D.) wrote in his Cosmology 
that petroleum was then used by the 
Coptic Christians, together with gun- 
powder and other suitable substances, 
to light and burn in celebration of 
Christmas eve. 

Petroleum has also been known in 
Burma for many centuries. Crawford, 
writing in 1826, says that ‘petroleum 
wells supply the whole Burman Em- 
pire with oil for lamps and also for 
smearing wood, to protect it against 
insects and particularly against the 
white ant. Its consumption for burn- 
ing is said to be universal, until its 
price reaches that of sesamum oil, the 
only other kind used for lamps.” 

These data should suffice to show 
that Drake’s lucky strike was only a 
recent link in a long chain, and that 
by no means can he properly be called, 
as he is, in various publications of 
late, —the world’s originator of the 
use of petroleum. 


Tan-Bark Mills 


By H. K. Lanpis 


The article which appeared in the 
July issue of the CHRONICLE last year 
describing the edge-runner bark mill 
found at East Guilford, Conn., inter- 
ested me at the time. Photographs of it 
had been sent me in 1933 by Mr. Whit- 
lock of New Haven with additional 
information. He said that the stone 
runner was about five feet in diameter 
and seven inches thick (probably on 
the face), weighing approximately fif- 
teen hundred pounds. It ran on its 
edge in a trough cut out of the rock 
which was about fourteen inches wide 
and five inches deep. The outer rim 
of this trough was about nine inches 
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and the inner rim about a foot, in 
width. The outside diameter of this 
trough was about sixteen feet. The 
rigging of this stone runner is of 
course problematical. However, the 
corrugated face indicates that it was 
as stated, a bark mill for the prepara- 
tion of tan-bark for leaching out the 
tannin the bark contained. The pecul- 
iarity of this mill is its great diameter, 
although this is not unique or even 
exceptional. This type of mill was 
used from the days of the Pharaohs, 
with one or two runners, varying in 
size and shape from low and thick to 
high and thin, but the diameter of the 
pan was seldom excessive. It is ap- 
parent that the less the diameter, the 
greater will be the twisting pressure on 
the material to be crushed and thus the 
greater will be the powdering or 
shredding result. The small width of 
this Connecticut runner shows that 
they did not desire too much twist and 
the seven-inch face, running in a four- 
teen-inch trough, shows that the run- 
ner did not always track true but ran 
sometimes near the inner or outer edge 
which would keep the bark stirred up. 
The purpose was to shred rather than 
pulverise the bark. The large diam- 
eter also increased the capacity of the 
mill. 

This preference for shredding had 
its reason; it could be handled more 
easily, water would penetrate better 
during leaching, the liquor would filter 
more readily and the residue would 
dry quickly. In the early days the 
bark was crushed as it was, but later 
machines were devised to eliminate the 
rough outer bark which contained 
little tannin. Crude methods prevailed 
before the Revolutionary period but 
good leather was made because good 
material was used and plenty of time 
taken. Bishop in his American Manu- 
factures (Vol. 1, p. 53), in describing 
tanneries before 1800, says there was 
“‘a circular trough fifteen feet in diam- 
eter in which the bark was crushed by 
alternate wooden and stone wheels 
turned by two old or blind horses at 
a rate of half a cord a day.” On page 
454, he tells of a bark mill being lo- 
cated near the bark supply where bark 
was ground by water power “using at 
first mill-stones, afterward iron mills 
as they were invented by others; it is 
believed to have been the first depar- 
ture from the old horse-mill already 
described.” In fact, the coffee-mill 
type of grinding, in about 1797, re- 
placed the edge runners, and the Lan- 
dis Valley Museum has a bark mill in 
sandstone of the coffee-mill type. Also, 
while black oak bark was the choice, 
the bark of the Spanish oak, sumac, 
elm, willow, etc., was also used. Oak 
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bark sold for about three dollars per 
cord then, and for about eight dollars 
a generation ago, but tanning is no 
longer a local industry nor a simple 
one. 


The Landis Valley Museum has just 
bought a bark mill-stone which was of 
local origin, found near Lancaster, 
Pa., and which also possesses some 
novel features. There was neither bed 
nor trough with it but cut in the side 
of the runner was the date 1756, with 
initials G. T. (probably George Trout ) 
of more recent date. This red sand- 
stone edge-mill or chaser has a cen- 
tral cylindrical bore 9.5 inches diam- 
eter, the stone is 14.5 inches thick, the 
outer diameter is 47.5 inches and the 
inner diameter 44.5 inches, so that the 
face has a slant of ten to one, making 
it lean toward the center of the bed. 
There is no indication of its having 
run im a narrow trough, nor a deep 
one. If the trough had been ten feet 
in diameter at bottom the central post 
would probably have been about 16 


Bark MILt-STONE 
Owned by Landis Valley Museum 


inches high at the point where the axle 
of the wheel connected. This axle pro- 
jected through the runner far enough 
to attach horses. The bottom of this 
trough was probably stone paved, with 
stone curbs on both sides. A similar 
stone which was arranged in this way 
was found in another county. 


The curious thing about the stone 
bought by the museum is that while 
the face on two-thirds of the circum- 
ference, was corrugated crosswise 
(3.5 inches by 0.7 inch deep), the 
other third was diagonal checkered 
(4.5 inches square). The purpose of 
this, no doubt was to break up the cor- 
rugations in the finely crushed bark. 
It was a novel idea; and shows how a 
natural intelligence surmounts ob- 
stacles. There was a worm-eaten block 
of wood in the center bore of the 
stone and a two-inch hole through it 
lengthwise, with a heavy iron plate at 
the end. Evidently at some time this 
was run by water power and the stone 


revolved on an iron pin projecting 
from the power arm. There is no sign 
of wear in this bore, so that there must 
have been a wooden plug or journal 
in it always, but the face of the stone 
shows wear. These stones were de- 
signed to crush bark and similar ma- 
terial. Sometimes ear corn was put 
in the trough to be crushed into chop 
for the cattle, but generally this sort 
of mill had shallow corrugations or 
shallow channels cut in the face and 
rolled on a large flat stone base. 


In the article above referred to, ref- 
erence was made to apple grinders of 
this edge-runner type. We have seen 
them. They have little, if any, corru- 
gations, the stone trough is solid and 
there is a tap hole at the bottom of 
the trough, slanting outward to lead 
the fine pulp off (before whole apples 
were again added) to be put in bags 
and hung from low branches to drain 
out the cider. The diameter of the 
circular trough is usually about five 
feet. Of course this same type of mill 
was used for grinding grain; also wal- 
nuts, hickory nuts, flaxseed, ete., for 
the oil. The oil mill was generally 
heavy and the floor smooth and level. 
One of these mills was bought on 
speculation by a dealer who cut on it 
the date 1720. This was, of course, 
ridiculous (particularly since it was 
cut in the wrong place) and he asked 
for it five times what it was worth. 
He still has it. We have seen a number 
of these stone edge-runner mills and 
in every case the inscriptions, date and 
owner, were on the outside of the 
runner. We have not found any with 
two stones like the Chilian mill. One 
had a quadrant section of the rim of 
the trough, made removable for clean- 
ing it out, the bed being of one piece; 
but, perhaps this gate had broken off 
and the cleaning out idea was an after- 
thought. After all, there is a good 
portion of guesswork in this study of 
antiques. 


The fact that improvements came in 
about the time of the Revolutionary 
War places these stones in the 18th 
century. One in Lebanon County 
bears the date 1750, but it had a shal- 
low trough eighteen inches wide in the 
base stone, which was thirteen feet in 
diameter and fifteen inches thick. The 
date was on the runner which was four 
feet in diameter and fourteen inches 
thick. But, the face of the runner 
was smooth and it is very probable 
that this was for oil rather than for 
bark or cider. The stone house bears 


the date of 1767, and the same name. 
It was not operated by water power, 
as there is no stream of sufficient size 
in the vicinity. 
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